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ENGLISH ROMANTIC BALLADS.—No. III. Taz Heir or Linne. 


“ Listene these layes, for some there bethe, 
Of love which stronger is than dethe ; 
And some of scorne, and some of guile, 
And old adventures that fell while.” 





[The Heir of Linne and John o’ the Scales,} 


‘Tue Heir of Limne’ and ‘ The Children in the Wood ’ 
are ballads of a domestic nature: one is an incarna- 
tion of the selfish, the other of the wicked, and both 
are of the instructive and moral order. The first 
pictures out, as clear as with a pencil, a soft and spend- 
thrift heir in the hands of a sordid and grasping steward, 
but saved from final ruin by the precaution of his 
father ; while the second represents the piteous condition 
of two orphans, whose wealth induces their guardian to 
turn them over to the merciless hands of two murderers, 
who differ only in the way “ of doing them to die.” The 
steward is punished by having to restore his master’s 
estate, and still more by the final prudence of the heir : 
and the guardian and all he loves are overwhelmed in 
one destruction, in which the world sees the hand 
Vou. VII. 





of an avenging providence. In both ballads the coldly 
selfish and the remorselessly cruel are brought within 
reach of our sympathies by the fine natural taste of the 
minstrel: when the heir goes to beg alms from the 
steward, one of the guests, struck with the change, cries, 
“ You were a real good fellow when you had it, and 
you shall not want forty pence, or forty more, if you 
require it:”? and when the two murderers have carried 
the children into the forest, one of them, reluctant to spill 
blood, or desirous, it would seem, of giving the orphans a 
chance for their lives, proposes to turn them loose in the 
desert. The fine dance of words in the Heir of Linne, 
and the fine natural pathos of the Children, or, as they 
are as often called, Babes in the Wood, have been noticed 
by scholars and felt by the world, for they are 7 popu 
3 
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lar conpositions; and some of our highest poets and 
most distinguished novelists have not disdained to borrow 
from their narratives and take hints from their chief cha- 
racters. 

The ballad of ‘ The Heir of Linne’ has in its num- 


bers the sound of the “ north countree,” and is perhaps of 


Scottish descent, though found in Percy’s. ‘ Southern 
Ballad-Book.’ The hero belongs, however, by all theories, 
to the other side of the Tweed: he is called, too, a lord 
of Scotland in the rhyme; not as a lord of parlia- 
ment, but a laird whose title went with his estate. The 
old thrifty Laird of Linne died, and left his all to an 
unthrifty son who loved wine and mirth. 


* To spend the day with merry cheer, 
To drink and revel every night ; 
To card and dice from eve till morn, 
It was, I ween, his heart’s delight, 


« To ride, to run, to rant, to roar, 
To always spend and never spare ; 
I wot an it were the king himself, 
Of gold and fee he mot be bare,” 


“And bare he soon became: when all his gold was 
spent and gone, he bethought him of his father’s steward, 
John of the Scales, now a wealthy man, and to him he 
went for help: he was received with courtesy. 


« Now welcome, welcome, lord of Linne, 
Let nought disturb thy merry cheer ; 
If thou wilt sell thy lands so broad, 
Good store of gold Ill give thee here. 


« My gold is gone, my money is spent, 
y land now take it unto thee; 
Give me the gold, good John o” the Scales, 
And thine for aye my land shall be.” 


John o’ the Scales drew out the agreement as tight as a 
glove, gave earnest-money that all might be according to 


custom as well as law, and then reckoned up the purchase- 
money, which would not have bought more than a third 
of the land in an honest and open market. 


He told him the gold upon the board, 
He was right giad his land to win; 
The gold is thine, the land is mine, 
And now I'll be the lord of Linne. 


“ Thus hath he sold his land so broad, 
Both hill and holt, and moor and glen ; 
All but a poor and lonesome lodge, 
That stood far in a lonely glen.” 


This lonesome lodge was preserved in obedience to a 
vow made to his father, who told him on his death-bed 
that when he had spent all his money and all his land, 
and all the world frowned on him for a spendthrift, he 
would find in that lonely dwelling-place a sure and 
faithful friend. Who this friend in need was, the young 
lord of Linne never inquired when he made the reserva- 
tion; but taking up the gold of John of the Scales, and 
calling on his companions, drank, and diced, and spared 
not. 


“ They ranted, drank, and merry made, 
Till all his gold it waxed thin; 
And then his friends they slunk away, 
And left the unthrifty Heir of Linne. 


“ He had never a penny left in his purse, 
Never a penny left but three ; 
And one was brass, another was lead, 
And the third it was of white monie.’’ 


* Well,” but said the Heir of Linne, “I have many friends, 
trusty ones, who ate of the fat and drank of the strong at 
my table; so let me go and borrow a little from each, 
in turns, that my pockets may never be empty.” 

« But one I wis was not at home, 


Another had paid his gold away; 
Another called him a thriftless Joon, 


[Decemper 1, 
* Now well-a-day, said the Heir of Linne, 


Now well-a-day, and wo is me ; 
For when I had my lands so broad, 
On me they lived right merrilie.” 


The Heir of Linne stood and mused a little now on his 
ruined fortunes. “ It were a burning shame,” thought 
he, “to beg my bread like a common mendicant; 
to rob or steal would be sinful, and my limbs are unused 
to work ; besides, labour is unbecoming in a gentleman ; 
let me go therefore to that little lonesome lodge of which 
my father spake, and see what it will do for me, since 
there is no help elsewhere.” 


« Away then hied the Heir of Linne, 
O’er hill and holt, and moor and fen; 
Until he came to that lonesome lodge, 
That stood so low in a lonely glen. 


“ He looked up, he looked down, 
In hope some comfort for to win ; 
But bare and lothely were the walls— 
Here’s sorry cheer, quo’ the Heir of Linne, 


« The little window, dim and dark, 
Was hung with ivy, brier, and yew; 
No shimmering sun he ever shone, 
No halesome breeze here ever blew 
* No chair, no table, mot he spy, 
No cheerful hearth, na welcame hed ; 
He saw but a rope with a running noose, 
Which dangling hung abeve his head.” 


“ Ah! this is the friend my father meant,” said he, re 
garding the vacant noose with an eye which seemed to 
say welcome ; while, as if the hint of the rope.was not 
sufficient for a desperate man, a few plain broad letters 
told him, that since he had brought himself to poverty and 
ruin, to try the trusty cord, and so end all his sorrows. 

** Sorely shont with this shay rebuke, 
Sorely shent was the Heir of Linne ; 
His heart, I wis, was nigh to brast, 
With guilt and sorrow, shame and sin, 


Never a word spake the Heir of Linne, 
Never a word he spake but three ; 
This is a trusty friend indeed, 
And is right welcome unto me.” 


He said no more, but putting the cord round his neck, 
gave a spring into the air; but instead of the death which 
he expected, the ceiling te which the rope was fixed gave 
way : he fell to the floor, and on recovering was surprised 
to see a key attached to the cord, with an inscription which 
told him where to find two chests full of gold and a chest 
full of silver, containing a sum more than sufficient to set 
him free and redeem his lands; with an admonition to 
amend his life, lest the rope should be his end. “I here 
vow to God,” exclaimed the Heir of Linne, “ that my father’s 
words shall be my guide and rule in future, else may the 
cord finish all.” Hesecured the money, turned his thoughts 
on his estate, and hastened to the house of Linne, resolved 
to be wily as well as prudent, for he knew the character 
of the new proprietor. With John of the Scales it hap- 
pened to be a day of feasting and mirth: at one end of 
a table covered with dainties, amid which the wine was 
not forgotten, sat the said John, at the other his wife, 
swollen with newly-acquired importance ; while neigh- 
bouring lairds all in a row made up the gladsome com- 
pany. 

« Thare John himself sat at the board head, 

Because now lord of Linne was he ; 
I pray thee, he said, good John o” the Scales, 
One forty pence for to lend me. 


Away, away, thou thriftless loon, 
Away, away, this may not be; 

For Christ's curse on my head, he said, 
If ever I trust thee one pennie.” 


This was probably what the Heir of Linne wished, as 
well as expected. Woman in the hour of need or of 





And sharply bade him wend his way. 


misery is said to be merciful and compassionate: 0 
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he turned to the new lady of Linne, saying, “ Madam, | face of beauty,—have prompted men in all ages to devise 


bestow alms on me for the sake of sweet saint charity.” 
“ Be gone,” exclaimed this imperious madam ; “I swear 
thou shalt have no alms from my hand—were we to hang 
spendthrifts and fools, we would certainly begin with 


thee.” 


« Then up bespoke a good fellow, 
Who sat at John o’ the Scales’s board ; 
Said, turn again, thou Heir of Linne, 
Some time thou wast a well good lord. 


Some time a good fellow thou hast been, 
And sparedst not thy gold and fee; 

Therefore I'll lend thee forty pence, 
And other forty if need be. 


And ever, I pray thee, John o’ the Scales 
To let him sit in thy companie ; 

For well I wot thou hadst his land, 
And a good bargain it was to thee.” 


* A good bargain!” exclaimed John of the Scales, in 
wath ; “ You know little about bargains, else you would 
not talk so: curses on my head, say I, if I was nota 
bser by the bargain.” 

* And hereI proffer thee, Heir of Linne, 
Before these lords so fair and free, 


That thou shalt have it cheaper back 
By a hundred marks than I kad of thee.” 


“ “T take you all witnesses, gentlemen,” said the Heir of 
Linne, casting him, as he spoke, a god’s penny for earnest- 
money ; “and here good John o’ the Scales is the gold.” 
All present stared, for no one expected such an event. 
He proceeded to act upon the purchase, 
“ And he pulled forth three bags of gold, 
And laid them down upon the board ; 
All woe-begone sat John o’ the Scales, 
So shent he could say never a word. 


He told him forth the good red gold, 
He told it forth wi’ mickle din ; 

The gold is thine, the land is mine, 
And now I’m again the lord of Linne. 


Now well-a-day, said Joan o’ the Scales, 
Now well-a-day and woe’s my life, 


Yestreen I was my lady of Linne; 
Now I’m but John o’ the Scales’s wife,” 


John himself, it would seem, remained silent: the fine 
edifice which he had reared was pulled about his ears, 
and he was buried in the rubbish. The Heir of Linne, 
addressing the guest who offered him the forty pence, 
made him the keeper of the “ wild deer and the tame” 
throughout all his forests, and turning to John o’ the 
Scales, as that worthy rose to begone, said, “ Farewell, 
now and for ever ; and may my father’s curse fall on me 
if I bring my inheritance into jeopardy again.” The 
wisest of men may be confirmed in their own resolutions ; 
and the most thriftless may be mended by the precept and 
example exhibited in this fine old ballad. 


ON COSMETICS. 
“ Where borrow’d tints bestow a lifeless grace, 
None wear the same,—yet none a different face.” 

Ir is related of an antient Grecian philosopher, that pass- 
ing through the fair at Athens, and casting his eyes over 
the shops filled with large varieties of wares, he ex- 
claimed, “ How many things are there that I do not 
want!”? Indeed it has been considered as one of the ele- 
ments of happiness, to have so few and such simple wants, 
that all of them may be easily gratified. And yet, if we 
bestow a hasty glance over the arts and manufactures of 
a civilized country, we shall find that a large portion of 
the energy and intelligence which are so pre-eminently 
engaged therein are for the gratification of the luxuries 
of mankind,—its various whims, caprices, vanities, and 
tastes. 

The progress of time upon the human frame,—the 
changes which it effects upon.the form and upon the 








methods for gratifying the vanity of those who dread to 
appear old, or to offer a substitute for natural beauties 
which a less excusable cause than time has effaced. 

Thus has arisen a considerable branch of trade, a few 
of the curious processes of which we proceed to describe, 
and although our readers may neither use nor approve of 
the use of cosmetics, yet there are many details connected 
with their manufacture, an acquaintance with which may 
not be uninstructive. 

The term cosmetic is derived from a Greek word 
meaning to adorn any thing,—a word which, in the ori- 
ginal language, has a very extensive signification ; but 
our derivation “ cosmetic” is confined to those substances 
which are employed to beautify the skin. 

The two most important objects of cosmetics are: 1. 
to impart a red colour to the cheeks ; and 2nd, to whiten 
the other parts of the skin of the face and neck ; and for 
such purposes those substances are preferred which imitate 
nature with the greatest exactness. We proceed to notice 
the first method. 

The substances which more or less resemble the natural 
red of the face are red sandal wood, alkanet root, Brazil 
wood, bastard saffron, and cochineal. The common rouge 
used at the theatres is prepared by pounding benzoin, 
red sandal wood, Brazil wood, and alum, in brandy. 
This mixture is then boiled until three-fourths of the 
liquid have evaporated: an intensely red paint remains, 
into which a piece of soft cotton is dipped, with which it 
is applied to the face. Vinegar is sometimes substituted 
for the brandy on the score of economy ; but as both these 
fluids injure the skin, it is not uncommon to extract the 
colouring matter from the dye-woods, and form ointments 
therewith by means of balm of Mecca, butter of cacao, or 
spermaceti. If the colour is too intense, it is mixed with 
finely powdered chalk. 

Another mode of making rouge (so called from the 
French name for red) is to mingle cinnabar (a compound 
of sulphur and mercury, of a vivid red colour) with chalk, 
and with some oily substance, to form an ointment. 
Such rouge is very injurious. 

Rouge dishes are also common. These consist of 
small saucers, containing a layer of rouge in a dry state, 
and are prepared principally in Portugal: they are 
imitated in pre, but clumsily, since the colour is 
dirty and muddy. 

Two other preparations, called Spanish wool and Orien- 
tal wool, have been long known to, and esteemed by, the 
dealers and consumers of rouge.* Wool is impregnated 
with the colour, and formed into cakes about the size of 
a crown piece, by the Spaniards, and somewhat larger 
by the Chinese: the latter is most esteemed, since it 
affords (as a modern ee ae observes) “a most 
lovely and agreeable blush to the cheek.” Both these 
descriptions of wool are imitated. 

Colour boxes, beautifully painted and japanned, are 
also imported from China. Each box contains two dozen 

apers, and in each paper is three smaller ones, viz. a 
“lovely blushing red” for the cheeks,—an “ alabaster 
white” for the face and neck,—and a “ jet black” for the 
eye-brows. 

But all the descriptions of rouge that we have named 
must give place to pure carmine, which for colour cannot 
be surpassed, and, unlike many of the former cosmetics, 
is said not to injure the skin. Such indeed is the im- 
portance attached to it, that the processes for preparing 
the best article have always been kept in some degree 
secret : sufficient however is known of its nature to enable 
us to give a rough description of it. . 

Carmine is obtained chiefly from the colouring matter 


* There is a pleasant piece of satire on the use of cosmetics, in 
an observation made by “ Rusticus” to “ Mr. Town,” ia one of the 
numbers of the ‘ Connoisseur,’ a popular periodical of the last cen- 


tury. 
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of cochineal. This is an insect discovered in Mexico, 
about the year 1518. It was long supposed in Europe 
to be a seed, until Léwenhick, the great microscopic ob- 
server of the last century, proved it to be an insect. 

There are two varieties of cochineal, the wild and the 
cultivated: the latter is most esteemed, as affording the 
largest amount of colouring matter. It feeds upon a 
plant of the cactus species ; and the female insects (which 
alone are employed for this org are gathered at the 
proper season, and killed by being plunged for a moment 
into boiling water: they are then dried in ovens, or in 
he sun; and after this process they appear dark and 
wrinkled, and may very well pass for seeds. 

The colouring matter of the insect is very soluble in 
water, and is called carminium. To obtain this in the 
form of a powder, a solution of alum is added, since 
alumina, the principal constituent of alum, has a strong 
attraction for carminium. The action of the alum in 
this process is very striking: it immediately combines 
with the colouring matter,—a powder of a fine red lake 
colour falls to the bottom of the vessel,—and the solution 
becomes changed from a splendid red to a colourless 
a It does not appear however that alumina is ab- 
solutely necessary to the formation of carmine, but an 
acid is: the advantage of employing alum being that the 
carmine is immediately formed by means of the sulphu- 
ric acid of the alum, and uniting with the alumina (the 
other ingredient of alum), falls down as an insoluble 
powder. 

This is the principle of the formation of carmine. 
Numerous other substances are sometimes used in its 
preparation, but we do not pretend to a knowledge of the 
value of the various recipes which have been given, and 
therefore we omit any detailed account of individual pro- 
cesses. 

Carmines are estimated by weight, the lightest being 
most esteemed. When one of several samples is to be 
chosen, a small ivory thimble is filled with the specimen 
and weighed, its smallness of weight being the test of its 
excellence. If a sample be heavy, the presence of red 
lead, vermilion, gum arabic, or alumina in a free state, 
may be suspected. Pure carmine dissolves completely 
in ammonia (hartshorn), but no one of the above adul- 
terants does so. 

The dyer occasionally uses carmine, but he prefers a 
less expensive dye. It constitutes also the finest red 
which the artist possesses, and is chiefly employed by him 
in miniature painting. It is also used for colouring arti- 
ficial flowers. For these various purposes so much car- 
mine is employed, that nearly half a million pounds of 
cochineal are imported into this country in one year, more 
than three-fourths of which are re-exported. 

With carmine, we here end our brief account of the 
various kinds of rouge. In another article we shall treat 
of the pearl-whites employed for the skin. 


[To be Continued} 





Inland Navigation—The navigable canals used for the 
ee of goods and produce in England alone are esti- 
mated now to exceed 2200 miles in length, while the navi- 
gable rivers exceed 1800 miles, making together more than 
4000 miles of inland navigation, the greatest part of which 
has been created or rendered available during the last 80 
years. * * * The whole extent of navigable canals at this 
moment available in Ireland does not amount to 300 miles, 
and, including navigable rivers, the entire water communi- 
cation does not exceed 400 miles for the whole island.— 
Porter’s Progress of the Nation, vol. ii., ‘ Interchange.’ 


Public Legal Proceedings.—By publicity, the Temple of 
Justice adds to its other functions that of a school ; a school 
of the highest order, where the most impressive branches of 
morality are taught by the most impressive means; a theatre 
in which the sports of the imagination give place to the 
more interesting exhibitions of real life—Bentham. 
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THE MUSEUM AT BOULOGNE, 
(Continued from No, 426. 


Tue room to the right of the staircase is filled with g 
very miscellaneous collection. Here are various articles 
of the costume of inhabitants of the most remote regions, 
—the thick robes of a Norwegian dame and the rush 
cloak of the Hottentot, contrasted by the splendid cos- 
tume of the Chinese mandarin. Specimens of the arts of 
all ages and countries are here collected into one focus ; 
the sword of the Crusader hangs peacefully by the scimj- 
tar of the Paynim prince ; and the elaborate carvings of 
the New Zealander so placed as to be easily compared 
with the more facile and elegant productions of the 
Greeks. 

Strange as this medley may appear to the classical 
reader, we doubt not that the less learned visitor is more 
gratified by the variety of forms which present themselves, 
than he would be by an arrangement in which much 
uniformity would necessarily be unavoidable. 

Among the most interesting objects in this room is an 
ancient sling, in very good preservation. The use of this 
implement has long since been superseded in civilized 
countries by the more perfect and destructive instrumenis 
which the progress of the “art of war” has introduced. 
But in ancient times, as every biblical and classical 
reader knows, the sling was neither an inefficient nor an 
uncommon instrument of destruction. Even after the 
introduction of the more deadly arrow, the sling was much 
used by contending armies; and we have many accounts 
of its power and the skill of those who wielded it. After 
its use in war had been superseded by weapons more 
easily wielded and more certain in their effect, it was 
often had recourse to by various nations (particularly the 
Saxons) in the chase; but in the present day it is only 
known as a toy 





| Ancient Sling. J 


The sling in the Boulogne Museum has a strong lea- 
thern pocket, to which is attached a moveable iron appa- 
ratus, apparently for the purpose of confining the stone 





when not in use, or it may be to assist in the propulsion 
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of the missile. ‘The straps supporting this apparatus are 
formed of leather stamped in ridges and painted alier- 
nately red and yellow, and are attached to long pieces of 
coarse and strongly-woven sack-cloth. Two balls, orna- 
mented with red and blue worsted, render the hold of the 
hand firm when using the instrument. 

Another curious relic of antiquity may be seen in the 
case adjoining that in which the last-mentioned article is 
preserved. It is formed of a few stout bars of iron 
crossing each other in a peculiar manner, and riveted 
together by a series of iron studs. We have represented 
this in the annexed cut, in which the form is accurately 


[Brain-Cap.] 


portrayed; but our readers will in vain endeavour 
to guess the use to which this uncouth-looking article 
was applied. Dissimilar as it is in form to the hel- 
mets of our Life Guards, it would appear to have been 
worn by the antients for a similar purpose, namely, to 
defend the head from the blows of an enemy; and if we 
imagine this iron “ brain-cap ” surmounting the head of 
a warrior, we may readily conceive that it would afford 
no slight obstacle to the blow of an antagonist’s 
sword. 

Contiguous to these warlike instruments are many in- 
teresting specimens of the instruments contrived by the 
antients for the purpose of enlivening their leisure by that 
“concord of sweet sounds” to which the human mind 
has from the most remote ages testified its devotion. 
These musical instruments are principally constructed 
with reeds ; but there are several stringed instruments, 
and many curious contrivances of the natives of islands 
in the Pacific and of the continent of America, for the 
production of musical sounds. In this room is also a 
small but curious collection of coins of many nations. 

We now pass into another apartment, where many 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman antiquities arrest the atten- 
tion, among which are several beautiful specimens of 
ancient workmanship in bronze, &c. Pompeii has fur- 
nished a few articles of pottery, some of which contain 
the remains of fowls and other small animals ready 
cooked, but apparently left untasted on the table in the 
alarm and confusion consequent on the awful volcanic 
eruption which destroyed the city.‘ 

Here may also be seen several early English machines 
and instruments of war, as also other archeological curi- 
sities, among which is a curious antique drinking cup 
or chalice, of a form which we often find represented in 
old English manuscripts. ; 

Beneath one of the windows is a carving in ivory, 
representing one of those amorous coritests between the 
knights and their “ fair ladyes,” of which the troubadours 
and minnesingers of the ages of chivalry delighted to 
chant to the ardent youth of those interesting times, and 
tenants of which practice may be discovered in the 
Masques and entertainments with which the court of 
Elizabeth was wont to be enlivened. 

The cut now introduced is copied from a portion of 
this interesting specimen of ancient art, and is doubly 
curious as representing one of those clumsy machines used 
m the rude warfare of our ancestors, and called by them 
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the “Trebuchet.” It was principally used by besiegers 
for casting stones and other missiles into the towns and 
castles they beleaguered, and is often mentioned by 
Froissart in his ‘ Chronicles.’ The receptacle at the 
lower portion being filled with the missiles intended to be 
cast into the besieged place, the upper arm of the instru- 
ment (loaded with a heavy weight) was allowed to descend, 
which, owing to the unequal balance, it did with great 
velocity ; and the larger arm then swung in the air, and 
scattered its contents over the besieged. 


=== 
[Trebuchet. ] 


The knight represented in the cut is intent upon 
crowding the receptacle of the trebuchet with full-blown 
roses, with which to belabour his fair adversaries, who, 
our readers must take our word for it, are not at a great 
distance off, holding out the Castle of Love or Delight 
against the Knight of Desire. From the costume of the 
figures in this carving, we should suppose it to have been 
the work of an artist of the fourteenth century. 

In this Museum there is a very useful collection of 
casts from the most eminent antique statues and reliefs in 
the principal European collections. The student in de- 
sign may derive considerable benefit from the study of 
these casts ; and we are happy to hear that the gallery in 
which they are contained is much frequented. 

It would be impossible for us to enumerate all the ob- 
jects which the visitor will find arranged in the Museum. 
We will merely add, that besides the very miscellaneous 
collection of articles showing the handiwork of man, 
there are many specimens of natural history arranged for 
inspection, including zoological, mineralogical, and bota- 
nical specimens. Ws 

The Museum is under the superintendence of a com- 
mittee of gentlemen, who annually publish a volume de- 
scriptive of the contents of the establishment, and con- 
taining various essays on literary and scientific subjects. 
There are also schools and public lectureships attached 


to the institution. 


TAKING OF JERUSALEM. 
From the ‘ Pictorial Bible.’ 
Wuen Titus advanced against Jerusalem, @t the head of 
60,000 men—Romans and auxiliaries—multitudes of 
Jews were collected in the city, from all quarters, to cele- 


brate the feast of the Passover. This circumstanee 
greatly enhanced the subsequent calamities of the siege ; 
as such vast numbers soon ,consumed the provisions 
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which remained in the city, and speedily produced the 
most horrible famine that ever history recorded. It was 
probably in contemplation of such a result, that Titus 
selected this time for his advance; as he would reason- 
ably calculate that the siege would be shortened by the 
besieged being obliged to surrender for want of food. 
He needed all the hope which might be derived from 
such a consideration, for the enterprise which he had 
undertaken was one of no ordinary difficulty. The city 
itself was strong from its situation; besides which, its 
fortifications were, for that age, of remarkable strength, 
and of recent erection. The ancient walls had indeed 
been demolished by Pompey ; and when Herod Agrippa 
undertook to repair the fowndations and raise the walls, 
the governor of Syria took alarm, and obtained an order 
from Rome, prohibiting the continuance of the work. 
After Herod’s death, however, the Jews purchased per- 
mission from the venal Claudius to resume the under- 
taking, and availed themselves of the advantage with such 
good effect, that the town came to be considered little less 
than impregnable. The walls and battlements were com- 
pleted to the height of twenty-five cubits, and the breadth 
of ten cubits, built with great stones twenty cubits long 
and ten broad, so that they could not be easily under- 
mined, nor shaken by military engines. This was the 
outer wall (for there were two others), and it was 
strengthened with sixty strong and lofty towers. The 
two other walls were of corresponding strength ; the se- 
cond having fourteen towers, and the third eighty. Be- 
sides this, there were several castles of extraordinary 
strength, such as those of Hippicos, Phasael, Mariamne, 
and Antonia; not to mention the royal palace and some 
others, that were stately and well fortified. The Temple 
itself exceeded in strength; and from its situation, with 
its walls, towers, and other buildings, was at least equal 
to the strongest fortress then existing. The defenders 
were numerous, wanting no arms or warlike engines, in- 
vincibly obstinate, and brave to desperation. But, on the 
other hand, they wanted experience in the defence of 
towns, and in the use of the warlike engines which they 
had taken from the Romans; their stores of provisions 
were utterly inadequate, and in a course of rapid ex- 
haustion ; and they were at variance among themselves, 
and with the unwarlike multitudes in the city, who sighed 
for safety and peace. However, the party differences of 
the defenders were somewhat diminished, almost as soon 
as the Romans made their appearance, by the suppression 
of the party of Eleazer, which put John in sole possession 
of the Temple, and left him free fo act with Simon 
against the Romans, and against Simon when the Romans 
intermitted their assaults. This was the principle of 
contest throughout the siege. The two great parties con- 
curred in defence of the city; but when the urgent occa- 
sion had passed, they turned their arms against each 
other. Thus there was twofold war, and the life-blood 
of Jerusalem was drained without respite. John de- 
fended the Temple and the castle of Antonia, and Simon 
the rest of the city. The space which their previous de- 
vastations had cleared within the city served them for a 
field of battle against each other; from which, when oc- 
casion required, they unanimously hastened to act against 
the common enemy ; after which their mutual hostilities 
were resumed, as if they had studied how to make their 
ruin more easy to the Romans. 

When Titus arrived before the city, he made an osten 
tatious display of his forces, in battle array, in three divi- 
sions; the first and principal encamped at Scopas, about 
seven stadia_ from the city, northward ; the second about 
three stadia’ behind; and the third eastward, on the 
mount of Olives. The first week, being the weck of the 
Passover, he spent in making such arrangements as the 
survey which he had made showed to be necessary, and 
in preparing the ground for future operations. The 
ground between Scopas and the city was levelled and 
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cleared, by the demolition of trees, houses, hedges, and 


















































even rocks, which supplied materials to raise, against the ( 
wall, banks on which the military engines Were planted ; ( 
and the overtures of peace having been rejected with in- 
sult and scorn, he commenced active operations the day ; 
after the ending of the Paschal week, being Sunday, i 
April 22. And here it may be observed, that Titus was . 
instructed to avoid the error which had proved fatal to 0 
Cestius, who had made an attack on the Sabbath, expect- b 
ing that the Jews would not fight on that day, aud learnt b 
otherwise to his cost. Titus knew that their present prin- é 
ciple was, that they might on that day resist ili J 
enemies, in self-defence, but that they might not attack n: 
them if otherwise employed. Hence the Roman general - T 
adopted the policy of Pompey, who, without molestation, w 
employed the Sabbaths in undermining the walls, raising p 
mounts, and constructing military engines, preparatory to C 
his attacks on the Sundays. This explains how it ha al 
pened that the most important events of the war took Z 
place on the day following the Sabbath. is 
Three moveable towers having been erected on the cit 
banks, and the battering-rams having been brought to thi 
bear on the wall in three different places, the assault an 
began, and a cry of terror arose throughout the city at fill 
the noise and destruction occasioned by these machines, wi 
Simon planted on the wall the military engines taken from Ro 
Cestius, but want of skill in the men rendered them in- gu 
effective. The missiles from the towers soon cleared the ; 
wall, and left the rams to work unimpeded. Simon and all 
John, however, concurred in some desperate sallies, in tha 
one of which they set the engines on fire. But many of ord 
the men were taken by the Romans and crucified before tior 
the walls ; and these demonstrations, however brave, were anx 
in general ineffectual. The first breach was made in the of 
outer wall on Sunday, May 6; when the Romans, rush- wer 
ing in through the breach, opened the gates, and obtained lest 
possession of the New City, the Jews retiring behind the the. 
second wall. The Roman camp was then removed to the only 
| conquered ground, aiter the greater part of the outer wal) The 
had been demolished. The second wall was defended defe 
with desperate bravery; and frequent sallies were made tich 
on the besiegers. The Romans, however, gained posses- they 
sion of the wall in five days; but the Jews made so ob- cous 
stinate a resistance in the streets, that they drove back the batt 
enemy, and took possession of the breach, from which it brin; 
took three days more to expel them. twen 
Titus being thus master of the New and Lower cities, stroy 
turned his attention to the tower of Antonia; and the milit 
stand here made by the besieged extorted the admiration cireu 
of their enemies. John, who held the castle, dug a mine eloist 
therefrom to the banks, by which they were destroyed ; whic! 
and two days after Simon assaulted the remaining banks, ing 1 
and set fire to the engines which were planted on them. deter 
The flames spread to the banks, which were chiefly con- prese 
structed with felled trees, and destroyed them, obliging altern 
the Romans to retreat to their camp, where they had an gener 
obstinate and bloody conflict before they could drive such | 
back the Jews, who had pursued them. comm 
After this, and in order that famine might accomplish Tit 
all its work in the town, by the besieged being shut up on Au 
more closely and precluded from all means of escape, But tl 
Titus built a wall of circumvallation all around the city, the Ji 
fortified at due intervals with thirteen towers, in which Roma 
strong guards were stationed. This vast work, which of the 
was about six miles in extent, was accomplished by the the sh 
Roman soldiers in three days, through one of those comm: 
exertions of concentrated energy and 5 arr which the sa 
they alone, in that age, were capable of displaying. forth ; 
Having accomplished this work, the Romans resum despai 
their operations against Fort Antonia, which they took to the 
without much difficulty; for the garrison, being ¢ the sar 
hausted by famine, made but a feeble defence. Titus promis 
ordered it to be entirely demolished, that the site might staff ; 
afford ground for the operations against the temple fluence 
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1838.] THE PENNY 
which became the next object of attacx. At this time 
(July 12) the daily sacrifice ceased in the Temple, as no 
one remained properly qualified to officiate. 

Titus, always anxious to preserve the Temple, sent 
Josephus on the last of his many embassies to the Zealots, 
inviting them to submission and peace ; or, as an alter- 
native, suggesting that John might, if he pleased, draw 
out his forces to battle, so that the Temple and city might 
be preserved from destruction. John answered with 
bitter invectives, adding, that Jerusalem was God’s own 
city, and he had no fear that it could ever be taken. 
Josephus in vain reminded him of the blood and abomi- 
nation with which he had himself defiled the city and 
Temple, and bade him recollect the ancient prophecies 
which had foretold their overthrow. It has been thought 
possible that Josephus had in view the prophecies of 
Christ, which could scarcely have been unknown to him ; 
although some suppose that the concluding chapters of 
Zechariah supply the reference. This earnest conclusion 
is striking, taken in connection with the present prophe- 
cies: “ It is God—it is God himself, who is bringing on 
this fire to purge the city and the Temple by the Romans, 
and who is about to pluck up this city, which you have 
filled with your pollutions.” Josephus, indeed, every- 
where manifests his conviction that God was with the 
Romans, and made use of them for the destruction of a 
guilty nation. 

The Temple now became the great object of interest to 

all parties. The Jews were for the most part confident 
that it never could be taken; and expected some extra- 
ordinary manifestation of Divine power for its preserva- 
tion and the overthrow of the Romans. ‘Titus was most 
anxious to preserve so magnificent a fabric for the glory 
of the Roman empire; but most of the superior officers 
were of opinion that so strong a fabric should be destroyed, 
lest it might serve as a stronghold and rallying point to 
the Jews in their future rebellions ; and the soldiers cared 
only for the prospects of rich plunder which it offered. 
The Jews were prepared to shed their last blood in its 
defence, and the Romans deemed all labour light for so 
tich a prize. And they had much labour; for before 
they could commence their operations it was necessary to 
coustruct banks against the walls for the towers and 
battering-rams, and for this purpose they were obliged to 
bring wood from a great distance, as all the trees for 
twenty miles around Jerusalem had already been de- 
stroyed. As it is not our object to detail minutely the 
military operations of the siege, we may pass over the 
circumstances which attended the destruction of the 
eloisters by fire and the conquest of the outer court, 
which was achieved on the 3rd of August and the follow- 
ing night. On the 4th a council of war was held to 
determine whether the Temple should be destroyed or 
preserved. Most of the officers were for the former 
alternative, but gave way when they saw that their 
general was obstinately bent on its preservation. But 
such was not the will of God, who had doomed it to no 
common overthrow. 

Titus, being now in possession of the other court, fixed 
m August 5th for storming the Temple with all his army. 
But the night before two desperate sallies were made by 
the Jews, and in driving them back the last time the 
Romans rushed on after them into the inner court. One 
of the soldiers then seized a firebrand, and, mounting on 
the shoulders of a companion, cast it through a window 
communicating with the apartments on the north side of 
the sanctuary. The flames almost immediately burst 
forth; on beholding which the Jews raised a cry of 
despair, and ran to extinguish them. Titus also hastened 
to the spot with his officers, and made every exertion for 
the same purpose, both by voice and action—he entreated, 
promised, threatened, and even struck his men with his 
staff; but for the time he had lost all authority and in- 





fluence, and was not heeded by any. The soldiers who 
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flocked from the camp eagerly joined those already on 
the spot im destroying the Jews, in increasing the flames, 
and in stripping the burning pile of its treasured wealth 
and ornaments. The general, seeing that the soldiers 
could not be induced to extinguish the flames, went into 
the Holy Place with his officers, while the fire was con- 
suming the outer apartments, and had not yet penetrated 
to the interior. He took out the golden candlestick, the 
incense-altar, and the table of shew-bread, with some 
other sacred furniture, which were afterwards paraded in 
his triumph at Rome. When he came forth Titus made 
one more effort to induce the soldiers to put out the fire, 
but with as little success as before. On the contrary, 
they hastened to apply their brands to the sanctuary 
which he had quitted, and to every part of the sacred 
structure, till the flames burst forth with redoubled fury 
in all directions ; and, finally, disappointed in the hope 
he had always cherished, the general withdrew to his 
quarters. 

While the Temple burned the soldiers cut down every 
Jew they encountered, and plundered whatever they 
could lay their hands on. The inner court, and espe- 
cially the space about the altar, was covered with dead 
bodies, and blood flowed in streams down to the lower 
court. The gold plate of the gates and timber-work of 
the sanctuary, and the precious articles which it contained, 
afforded them rich spoil; so immense indeed was their 
booty from this and other spoliations, that gold in Syria 
speedily fell to one-half its former value. In the confu- 
sion the Zealots and robbers who had the defence of the 
place succeeded in forcing their way through the upper 
city, there to make their last stand. The plundering 
and butchering being over for the present, the Romans 
carried their standards around the burning Temple, and 
set them up before the eastern gate, where they offered 
sacrifices, and saluted Titus as “ Imperator.” Thus 
was destroyed the glorious edifice of which our Lord 
foretold to his disciples, who pointed out its “ goodly 
stones ” with admiration, that “ The days shall come in 
the which there shall not be left one stone upon another 
that shall not be thrown down.” (Luke, xxi. 6.) 

Passing over some intermediate circumstances, we have 
now only to state, that the Upper City, on Mount Zion, 
the last refuge of the factions, was taken by the Romans 
on Sunday, September 2nd. Even the Zealots had now 
despaired ; the fall of the Temple assured them that they 
were indeed abandoned by God. Many therefore, con- 
vinced that the Upper City would be taken, went to hide 
themselves in the cellars, vaults, and sewers; others 
retired to the castle; and but few were left to offer a feeble 
resistance to the Romans. A breach was soon made, and 
the Jews fled; but, instead of hastening to the towers, 
which were very strong, and in which nothing but famine 
could have reduced them, they ran to the valley of 
Siloam, with the design of forcing their way into the 
open country, through the Roman wall. In this desperate 
undertaking they were joined even by the men already 
in the towers, which they hastily abandoned to join their 
flying comrades. But they were all repulsed by the 
Roman guards at the wall, and obliged to hasten for 
shelter to the vaults, caverns, sinks, and common sewers, 
hoping, as those who had resorted to such shelter in the 
first instance, that they should be able to preserve exis- 
tence till the Roman forces were withdrawn from the 
desolated city, All the rest whom the Romans could 
find were put to death, with the exception of the most 
vigorous and beautiful, who were reserved, as captives, for 
future calamities worse than present death. The city 
was set on fire; but so great was the slaughter, that the 
flames were kept under by the blood of the slain, and it 
was not till night that the conflagration became general. 

After Titus had accomplished his mission of vengeance 
against a guilty people, he departed for Czesarea, leaving 
however forces, under Terentius Rufus, to complete the 
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work of devastation, and to explore the retreats of those 
who had hid themselves with much treasure. Great 
numbers were found, and slain; and others came forth ot 
their own accord, being no longer able to endure the ex- 
tremity of famine. Among these were John and Simon. 
The former appeared first, and begged his life, which was 
granted. Simon, whose retreat was better stored with 
provisions, held out till the end of October, when he was 
seen upon the ruins of the Temple, arrayed in a white 
robe and purple mantle. The Romans were astonished 
at this apparition, but learning who he was, they took 
him, and sent him in chains to Titus. He and John 
were reserved to adorn the triumphal pageant with which 
the conqueror entered Rome, and in which they appeared 
at the head of seven hundred captives, selected from the 
rest for the beauty of their personal appearance. After 
which Simon was dragged through the imperial city with 
a rope around his neck, scourged severely, and then put 
to death, with some other Jewish leaders. John, whose 
life had been granted to him, was sent into perpetual 
imprisonment. 

At Jerusalem, when there was no more blood to shed, 
and when the fire had done its work, the soldiers pro- 
ceeded with the work of demolition, razing even to the 
ground all its noble structures, its walls and fortresses, its 
palaces and towers, Nothing was left save a piece of 
the western wall, to serve as a rampart to the tenth 
legion; and the towers of Hippicos, Phasael, and Ma- 
riamne, to perpetuate the glory of the conqueror by 
evincing the strength and- splendour of the city he had 
overthrown. That conqueror visited the spot on his 
return from Caesarea, to embark for Rome at Alexandria ; 
and when he saw that utter ruin of a city which he had 
always been anxious to preserve, and to the destruction of 
which he had been compelled by a power and by circum- 
stances which he could not resist, he could not refrain 
from tears, cursing the wretches who had made him the 
unwilling author of the ruin which he witnessed. The 
Saviour of the world had wept there long before, fore- 
knowing and foretelling the ruin which had now come to 
pass. And of His word not one jot nor one tittle fell to 
the ground. All was accomplished. 


* Tax-gathering in Egypt.—Like the natives of E in 
the period of the Roman domination, its modern inhabit- 
ants, and the Arabs of other countries (though, I believe, in 
a less degree), are notorious for their obstinacy in refusing 
to pay their taxes until they have been severely beaten. 
They well know that, the more readily they pay, the more 
will be exacted from them; and are often heard to boast of 
the number of stripes which they have received before 
yielding their money. The same obstinacy is generally dis- 
played by an Arab accused of any offence; and often, even 
by a witness: in either case the man fears that, should he 
tell at once all he can, the judge will try whether the stick 
or the kurbaj will elict a further confession.—Notes to the 
New Translation of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
by E. W. Lane. 


Comparative Anatomy.—A person well acquainted with 
comparative anatomy will detect the name and habit of an 
animal, by an examination of its bones, or even of parts of 
them. Great mistakes, however, are sometimes made by 
persons not well versed in the subject. President Jefferson 
fell into an error of this kind. He found a bone which, 
from its shape, he concluded had belonged to an animal 
with a claw—to a carnivorous animal. The bone being of 
a large size, he supposed that it must have been the bone 
of an antediluvian lion—to a lion of the antient world, which 
he estimated at four times the size of a large ox. This bone 
he sent to Cuvier of Paris, who examined it, and found that 


the claw that had been attached to it could not be retracted. 


into the paw of the animal, and, therefore, was not the bone 
ofa lion. The motion of a tion is, like that of a cat, to strike. 
It retracts its claws. Cuvier observed that the claw must 
have been very large, and was intended for burrowing or 
ligging. Instead of this being a bone of an enormous lion, 
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as President Jefferson supposed, it was the bone of a sloth, 
a small animal that digs and feeds on ants. “A few years 
ago, an occurrence, somewhat similar, took place at Carlisle, 
Some workmen that were employed in making alterations 
in the Castle, while cutting loopholes in a wall several feet 
in thickness, met with a quantity of bones, and a few rem- 
nants of a female dress. The bones were supposed to be 
human, and as some of them were of small size, they were 
believed to be the remains of a lady and child. Some 
sons imagined that a dreadful murder had been committed 
others thought that the lady, for some frailty, had incurreg 
the punishnient of being walled up alive, which is said to 
have been not uncommon at one period of our history, 
Another speculation was, that the lady had died in child- 
bed, during the Border war, and had been buried in the 
Castle. The following week long paragraphs appeared in 
the Carlisle newspapers, containing these and several other 
conjectures, which were afterwards copied into the London 
prints. | In‘ The’ History and Antiquities of Carlisle,’ a 
work of considerable merit, published lately, this circum- 
stance is thus gravely mentioned :—“ During some altera- 
tions made in 1820 (1819?), a woman and Ree child were 
discovered to have been built up in a passage in the Cap- 
tain’s tower. From the costume.of the woman it was con- 
jectured, that this horrid crime was perpetrated about the 
reign of Elizabeth, but who was the unhappy woman, or by 
whose inhuman orders she and her babe were put to so 
horrible a death, will probably continue to be a profound 
mystery.” At the time of the occurrence, another medical 
man and I went to the castle to examine the bones, and we 
found, to our surprise, that ‘here was not a human bone 
among them; they were the bones of some of the lower 
animals; and this fact I immediately communicated to the 
public, in a letter addressed to the Editor of a Carlisle 
newspaper. So much for the horrid crime and profound 
mystery.—Lecture delivered at Carlisle on the Structure 
and Physiology of Man, §c., by Thowas Barnes, M.D. 


of Commerce.in repressing Wars.—The affair 
of Perkin Warbeck,and the psig, yd given to that 
adventurer by the Duchess-dowager of B ly, had the 
effect of interrupting for some years of this reigh'the most 
important branch of the foreign commerce of England— 
the trade with the Netherlands. Henry,’ first, in 1493, 
banished all the Flemings out of England, and ordered all 
intercourse between the two countries to cease; on which 
the Archduke Philip, the sovereign of the Netherlands, 
expelled in like manner all the English subjects resident in 
his dominions. This state of things continued for nearly 
three years, when the interruption of trade “ began,” says 
Bacon,-“ to pinch the merchants of both nations very sore, 
which moved them by all means they could devise to affect 
and dispose their sovereigns respectively to open the inter- 
course again. Wherein time favoured them; for the arch- 
duke and his council began to see that Perkin would prove 
but a runagate and a citizen of the world, and that it was, 
the part of children to fall out about babies. And the king, 
on his part, after the attempts upon Kent and Northumber- 
land, began to have the business of Perkin in less estima- 
tion ; so as he did not put it to account in any consultation 
of state. But that that moved him most was, that, being 2 
king that loved wealth and treasure, he could not endure to 
have trade sick, nor any obstruction to continue in the gate- 
vein which disperseth that blood.” At last, commissioners 
from both sides met at London, and soon arranged a treaty 
for the renewal of the trade. “ After the intercourse thus 
restored,” adds the historian, “the English merchants came 
again to their mansion at Antwerp, where they were received 
with procession and great joy.” All the while that the 
stoppage lasted, the merchant adventurers, he says, “ bein 
a strong company at that time, and well underset wit 
rich men, did hold out bravely ; taking off the commodities 
of the kingdom, though they lay dead upon their hands for 
want of vent.’ This they must have done out of a patriotic 
zeal in the support of the government, or perhaps they may 
have been in some measure forced by the urgent excite 
ments of the king to incur the loss they did. The treaty 
made upon this occasion with the Flemings was distin- 
guished by the name of the “Intercursus Magnus,” or 
great treaty.—Pict. History of England, vol. ii., p. 773. 
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